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A Time for Optimism 

Spring, the season of renewal and growth, is an engaging time on 
our campuses and in our classrooms. Many of our students have 
commencement and new endeavors in their sights. Faculty and 
staff are savoring the students' successes while making class 
schedules and plans for those who will continue their learning 
at Palm Beach Community College. 

This spring, we are thrilled with the launch of several exciting new 
initiatives to meet the needs of our vibrant, growing community. 
The new PBCC Institute for Health Sciences offers a multi-faceted 
approach to providing critically needed nurses and other 
professionals to improve health care in our community. Through a 
consortium of educational institutions, we are actively exploring ways to 
develop the trained scientific work force that will be needed by the Scripps 
Research Institute and anticipated related industries. We are expanding 
our course offerings and programs to assist Scripps Florida as it becomes 
established and grows in Palm Beach County. The enthusiasm is mounting, 
and the collaboration that has already begun is unprecedented. We promise 
to keep you posted. 


I am excited that our new programs will help position the College to 
address other current and emerging academic and training needs in our 
corrununity. I am also keenly aware that many students do not have the 
resources to take advantage of the programs offered at the College. To 
that end, this issue of Contact also contains a direct appeal to you, our 
friends and alumni, to financially support the PBCC General Scholarship 
Fund. Simply put, your contribution can help to change someone’s life. 
We hope that you will consider this a worthwhile investment at any level 
of participation. 


p. 

Dennis P. Gallon, Ph.D. 
President 


www,pbcc.edu 


Palm Beach Community CollegCy a richly diverse comprehensive two-year 
institution with a history of achievement since 1933 , is dedicated to serving the 
educational needs of the residents of Palm Beach County by providing the 
associate in arts, associate in science and associate in applied science degrees, 
professional certificates, workforce development and lifelong learning. 


The Mission of Palm Beach Community College is to provide 

an accessible and affordable education through a 
dedicated and knowledgeable faculty and staff, a responsive curriculum 
and a strong community partnership, which together will enable smdents 
to think critically, demonstrate leadership, develop ethical standards and 
compete effectively in the global workplace. 
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New wave of crime scene investigators 
emerging from PBCC classes bv^b mc 


“...It can be extreme-, 
dirty. You can Hr 
exposed to obnoxioi;! 
odqrs. Yoli can Ind your- 

I' 

sefif in a mansion ^r 
swamp. It really ooer 
from one extreme tu th 
other...” 

Paul Friedman 

crime scene tecbiology program specialist 


onya Mosley doesn’t want to be a police 
officer, but she’s wanted to solve crimes since 
she was a teenager. 

Concerned about carrying a gun, she chose another 
career path and has worked as a medical assistant 
for nine years. Now, the 34'year-old Boynton Beach 
woman says it’s time to fulfill her longtime dream. 

She can, thanks to a new Crime Scene Technology 
program at Palm Beach Community College and a 
new trend in crime scene investigation. 

“I’ve always wanted to do this. I run from work to 
get here,” Mosley said one Wednesday night as she 
cleaned black powder from her hands in the crime 
scene lab at PBCC in Lake Worth. “This is the 
highlight of my day.” 

Mosley is among the inaugural 20-student class 
admitted into the program last fall. Another class 
started this term. The program is not limited to 
those with a law enforcement background. It is 
open to anyone who can handle a career behind the 
yellow tape, locating, collecting and identifying 
physical evidence used to help solve crimes and 
catch criminals. 


PBCC s Crime Scene Technology program is the 


first of its kind in southeast Florida. It is expected to 
be a boon for law enforcement officials, law firms 
and medical examiners who say they need more 
professionals with extensive training in forensics and 
crime scene investigation. 

Students learn how to process latent fingerprints 
and identify, collect and preserve other types of evi¬ 
dence such as hair, fiber and biological fluids. They 
also are trained to reconstruct crime scenes and 
vehicle accidents, photograph crime scenes and pre¬ 
pare exhibits for trial. 

The program offers a 64-credit-hour associate in sci¬ 
ence degree as well as a college credit certificate cov¬ 
ering only the 28 credit-hour core courses for those 
who already hold a degree. After completing the 
program, a graduate can work as a crime scene tech¬ 
nologist, evidence technician, medical examiner 
investigator, insurance investigator, legal investiga¬ 
tor, forensic technician, forensic paralegal or labora¬ 
tory technologist. Starting salaries for these jobs in 
Palm Beach County average about $35,000 a year. 

“Law enforcement agencies are looking forward to 
our first class of graduates,” said Paul Friedman, a 
program specialist who developed the curriculum 
and teaches some of the classes. 
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CST students study the variances 
of fingerprints. Paul Friedman 
(right) points out characteristics 
that identify fingerprints. 


A CST graduate can 
choose from these jobs: 

■ crime scene 
technologist 

■ evidence technician 


■ medical examiner 

■ forensic technician 

■ insurance investigator 
> legal investigator 

■ forensic paralegal 

■ laboratory 
technologist 


Inmour cieprc^ n TV 

Although in its infancy, the Crime Scene 
Technology program is extremely popular. It 
filled up within the first week of registration 
and attracted students from various careers 
and backgrounds. But admission is not auto¬ 
matic. It is a limited access program, which 
means students must submit an essay and sur¬ 
vive a review board interview. Students’ grade 
point averages, transcripts and prior public 
service also are considered. 


ment. They can also be a part of the 
investigation teams at law firms, med¬ 
ical examiner offices and insurance 
companies.” 

Friedman also advises students interest¬ 
ed in the field that it’s not as glam¬ 
orous as it appears on popular televi¬ 
sion shows like “CSI: Crime Scene 
Investigation” and “CSI: Miami.” 

“I believe the media has sensationalized 
it and brought it to light. Some people 
don’t realize how hard they have to 
work and the hours involved. You 
could have to work nights, holidays. It’s 
definitely not a Monday through Friday job,” 
Friedman said. 

“Ifs not all the glamour that you see on 
television. It can be extremely dirty. You can 
be exposed to obnoxious odors. You can find 
yourself in a mansion or a swamp. It really 
does go from one extreme to the other, but 
students will learn to treat all cases with the 
same enthusiasm and zeal,” Friedman said. 


continued from page 5 
of training,” Brown said. 

Deidra Ferguson and Awilda Mendez both 
say the civilian nature of crime scene investi¬ 
gation prompted them to sign up for the 
program. “I’ve always wanted to be in the 
middle of everything, but I’m not gutsy 
enough to be a cop,” said 27-year-old 
Ferguson, who now works as a paralegal 
secretary. 

“This program is perfect. It gives you a degree 
with experience,” said Mendez, 21, who also 
was in the criminal justice program at Lake 
Worth High School for four years. She’s 
enjoying the program, which is partly why she 
has mixed emotions about being assigned to 
go to Afghanistan for more than a year with 
her Army National Guard reserve unit. “It 
really breaks my heart because I’m going to be 
left behind. I’m going to have to finish when I 
get back.” 


Steve Feder, 30, one of the five men in the 
program, believes he found his niche. “I was 
always sort of fascinated by this stuff as a kid. 

I really didn’t know what I wanted to do at 
first. I want to be a crime scene investigator. It 
took me forever to figure it out.” 


“It is a competitive process. It really allows 
students to focus on what they want and how 
earnest and tenacious they need to be,” 
Friedman said. “These people are much more 
excited about the technology and putting the 
puzzle together. They like the fact that they’ll 
work behind the scenes. They’re part of the 
investigation team if they choose law enforce- 
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High-tech 
professor 
in high 
demand 


Prof. Roger Ramsammy 



Love for teaching 
drives award-winning 
professor 

fY Tabatha B. McDonald 


o get to Professor Roger 
Ramsammy s classes at Palm 
Beach Community College in 
Lake Worth, Joey Williams drives 15 miles 
out of her way. 

Sure, the aspiring nursing student could take her 
anatomy/physiology and biology courses and labs 
closer to her Acreage home, but she says she 
would not have it any other way. 

“I switched and took all of my classes with him,” 
she said. ^‘He draws a picture so that you can 
actually understand the material. If you don’t pass his 
classes its because you didn’t try.” 

Dr. Ramsammy’s style of teaching — using animated 
illustrations to explain complex processes — has made 

him one of PBCC’s 
most sought-after 
professors. It also 
has helped him to 
earn numerous 
honors and awards, 
including Professor 
of the Year last year 
from the Florida 
Association of 
Community 
Colleges. 

“He makes you 
think about your 
answers,” said 
Peggy McCord, 
who’s also taking 
Dr. Ramsammy’s 
anatomy and phys¬ 
iology class. “You 
can’t just memorize 
your notes. You have 
to know the material. This, you’re going to know the 
rest of your life. Everybody told me to take his class.” 

The enthusiasm of the roughly 300 students in his 
anatomy and physiology, microbiology and biology 
classes each term and the teaching awards that hang 
from his walls are what keep Dr. Ramsammy 
going. “You wouldn’t believe the motivation I 
get looking at those things. It lets me know I’m 
doing the job. I’m getting through to my 
students.” 

Before he graduated with a Ph.D. in molecular 
genetics joindy from Georgetown and 
Howard universities in 1993, Dr. 
Ramsammy wasn’t planning to teach. He 
already had accepted a job as a medical 
researcher with minimal teaching 
opportunities at the world-renowned 
Mayo Clinic in Minnesota. But 


while teaching courses as 
a graduate assistant, he 
began to realize that 
his heart was in the 
classroom. 


Fanulty 


spotliglit 


“I loved the teaching 
more than the 
research, so that was 
the stimulus that led me 
to teaching, and I preferred 
to go to a community college where 
there was teaching only,” said Dr. Ramsammy. A native 
of Trinidad, he came to the United States in 1983 to 
pursue a higher education. He also holds a bachelor’s 
degree in pre-medicine from the University of D.C. and 
a master’s degree in molecular genetics from Howard 
University. 

He turned down the job at the Mayo Clinic, and he 
chose PBCC, joining the faculty in 1994. 

Over the years. Dr. Ramsammy has developed innovative 
visual teaching techniques to help make the learning 
experience more meaningful and exciting for his students. 

He taught himself to use computer animation programs 
so that he could develop illustrations to explain complex 
processes, such as how red blood cells transfer to the 
body, how muscles contract and how bacteria and viruses 
work. He also provides streaming videos of his lectures, 
interactive quizzes and educational games on the Web 
and WebCT 


“You should see the stuff he puts on his WebCT. No 
teacher does that much work for a student,” said 
Lissette Costa. “He’s a teacher who not only explains the 
information, he gives it to you in a clear way even 
though it’s complex.” 

“He is the teacher who makes you learn. He always has 
you on your toes,” added another student, Robert Hage. 

Dr. Ramsammy, who also teaches at Florida Atlantic 
University, says the late nights he spends developing 
material and ideas are worth every minute. 

On a recent Thursday morning, he divided his students 
into groups of six to discuss the quiz they had just taken 
individually. The group quiz is also part of their grade. 
He doesn’t give them the answers. 

“If you give them the answers all of the thinking is 
done,” he said before pausing to look around the class¬ 
room. “They’ll debate each question. If one person has 
it wrong, the others will try to explain it to them. They 
correct them in their thinking. It gets embedded in their 
heads in a different way. 

“Just look at the expression on their faces,” Dr. 
Ramsammy said, grinning. “It’s one of the best things 
that I’ve installed in my class.” 
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The new Institute 
for Health Sc' 
at Palm Beach 
Community Colle 
coordinates 
educational and 
careir\ paths, 
allowiM ths 

V- ' 

College\to respond 
to criticaUeeds in 
nursing ana other 


health care profession 
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Stories by Toni Wolf 
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Determination propels 
PBCC nursing student 


I f you enter a health care facility in 
Palm Beach County, the chances 
are high you’ll encounter a Palm 
Beach Community College gradu¬ 
ate. If the nurse to care for you is 
Cheryl Stanley, you’ll Icnow you’re 
lucky when you learn how very much 
she wants to be there. 

A 33-year-old nursing student at PBCC, 
Stanley struggled with family responsi¬ 
bilities and a floundering career that 
always seemed to end up in a health- 
related profession - certified nursing 
associate, medical billing clerk and 
home health agency administrator. As a 
youngster, she was the one to jump in 
whenever her playmates were hurt, 
declaring, “I can fix that!” 

Eventually the mother of two gained 
acceptance into PBCC’s highly competi¬ 
tive nursing school. She applied for 
financial aid, including Workforce 
Alhance funds and a scholarship-to- 
work program with the Hospital 
Corporation of America (HCA). HCA 
pays Stanley $6,000 for her two years in 
the registered nursing program, and 
Stanley will work for at least two years 
for HCA when she graduates. All was 
well until, at the beginning of Stanley’s 
second academic year, she unexpectedly 
became pregnant despite using contra¬ 
ception. 

“I was pregnant all semester and had to 
restructure everything,” Stanley recalled. 
“With that and the demands of nursing 
school, I was under so much stress, I 
almost had premature labor.” 

Stanley’s doctor prescribed a medication 
to stop labor that required bed rest. While 
she was lying in a local hospital, her class¬ 
mates were upstairs getting their clinical 
experience. Since nursing students are 


Nursing student Cheryl Stanley (above) 
checks on maternity patient Heidi 
Lunsford, herself an R.N. and graduate 
of PBCC, at Bethesda Memorial 
Hospital in Boynton Beach. 


allowed to miss no more than two days 
of “clinicals,” Stanley was beside herself 
with worry. She convinced her physician 
to release her the next day and went 
back to school. In order not to miss her 
finals on Dec. 11, she had her labor 
induced on Dec. 3. 

“My clinical instructor, Sandra 
Hendelman, and my fellow students 
supported and encouraged me,” Stanley 
recalled. “Even my patients in the clini¬ 
cals were worried about me. My hus¬ 
band, Matthew Robinson, was with me 
throughout the entire ordeal. I studied 
the day of my son’s birth and every day 
after that.” 

Stanley has a ready answer when asked 
why she fought so hard to stay in 
school. 

“I had come too far to give up,” she 
said. “I had to do it for my children.” 

Nursing school isn’t for the faint of 
heart nor the lazy, Stanley said. “There s 
































Il tut H It i 



) much to learn in nursing, its 
Lcredible, but Tm loving every 
linute of it. There’s no such 
iing as memorization; you have 
) think through every question 
a a test. It’s not the place to just 
^t by. You really have to use your 
rain.” 

:anley wants to work in medical- 
irgical nursing for a while and 
ten move into maternity nursing, 
le plans to eventually earn her 
taster’s degree. She chose PBCC 
rcause of its excellent reputation 
id holistic emphasis. 

rhey stress individualized care — 
eating a person according to his 
• her situation. Whenever I meet 
BCC graduates during our 
inicals, they all say it’s a tough 
ogram, but once you graduate, 
)u 11 have no trouble getting 
red because the school has such 
good reputation.” 


PBCC and partners tackle the health care crisis 


T hree years ago when an 
alarming nationwide 
nursing shortage became 
apparent, colleges and 
universities were urged to train 
more nurses. Since community 
colleges train more than 60 
percent of the nation’s registered 
nurses, the increased demand has 
been felt keenly there, especially 
in the wake of severe budget 
cuts. Florida’s community 
colleges have been asked to pull 
out all the stops to train more 
badly needed registered nurses, 
practical nurses, radiologists 
(X-ray technicians), respiratory 
therapists and other health 
professionals. 

Only two other states surpass 
Florida in vacancy rates for nurses 
due to its expanding population 
and the highest percentage of eld¬ 
erly in the country. Currently, the 
state has 8,700 unfilled openings 


for nurses; that number is project¬ 
ed to increase to 34,000 by 2006. 

The biggest obstacle 

Were it a simple matter to train 
more nurses. Palm Beach 
Community College and others 
would have done so. Their biggest 
obstacle is finding the teachers. 
College nursing faculty must have 
master’s degrees, and MSNs 
(master of science in nursing) 
are scarce indeed. To complicate 
matters further, an MSN earns 
an average of $78,000 a year in 
a clinical setting. Community 
college salaries for MSNs aren’t 
even close to that. 

“Most of us are here out of sheer 
love and devotion to teaching and 
the nursing profession,” said 
Joanne Masella, PBCC registered 
nursing program coordinator. 

The state caps PBCC at 120 RN 
students twice a year, but the 


College currendy accepts 100 due 
to faculty and space limitations. 
The good news is that “the num¬ 
ber of qualified applicants has 
quadrupled in the last two years,” 
said Jacqueline Rogers, associate 
dean of health sciences. “We’re 
now getting better qualified appli¬ 
cants and less attrition.” 

PBCC has formed partnerships 
with health care foundations 
and Florida Adantic University 
to remove obstacles for nursing 
students and their teachers. 

For nursing students, the amount 
of financial aid available has 
increased in response to the 
health care crisis, although the 
needs are still great. 

“Nursing is a full-dme program,” 
said Carolyn Geek, scholarship 
coordinator for the Hospital 
Corporation of America (HCA), 
continued on page 8 


Diane Wblverton, registered nursing 
professor, second from right, works 
with students on tracheostomy care. 


Prof. Carol Hacker, right, teaches 
registered nursing students to assess 
lung sounds. 


Palm Beach Community College 
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program online, and it will offer 
online classes for practical nurses 
moving on to registered nursing. 
These steps are designed to improve 
access, particularly for students in 
the Glades and other oudying 
communities. 

Numerous initiatives 

Along with its partners, PBGC 
is also: 

■ Working with the School District 
to recruit males and minorities to 
nursing 

■ Developing “bridge programs” to 
move graduates of male-dominated 
professions such as paramedic, 
EMT and respiratory therapy 
into nursing 

■ Operating a practical nursing class 

with JFK Medical Center | 

■ Recruiting more nurses from J 

minority populations with 
mentoring and tutoring assistance 

■ Establishing a scholarship-for-work 
program with Jupiter Medical 
Center 

■ Making nursing educadon more 
accessible for students in the west¬ 
ern end of the county in collabora¬ 
tion with the Health Care District 
and other members of the Glades 
Initiative Partnership Council. 

“In addition, were looking for emer¬ 
gency grant money to affect peoples 
ability to stay in school,” said Rick 
Schuster, executive director of the 
PBCC Foundation. “For example, 
if a student s grandmother dies, she 
now has to pay child care. Cars and 
books get stolen, and financial aid 
gets delayed. It doesn’t talce a lot of 
money to contribute. It doesn’t matter 
how much you give; it will be well 
used.” I 


Prof. Linda Broome, 
center, and registered 
nursing students assess 
a pediatric patient. 


RN students administer 
CPR and use a defibrilla¬ 
tor, coached by Prof. 
Diane Wolverton, 
second from left. 


continued from page 7 

one of PBCC’s partners in addressing 
the nursing shortage with scholarship- 
to-work funds. “Many smdents have 
to deal with owning a home and rais¬ 
ing children. They have to plan in 
advance for how they’re going to 
financially survive.” 

Building community 
partnerships 

Responding to these needs with 
PBCC are its partners: The Palm 
Healthcare Foundadon, the Quantum 
Foundadon, HCA, the Workforce 
Alliance and the state’s Dr. Phillip 
Benjamin Matching Grant Program. 
PBCC’s Foundadon administers the 
matching grants plus the Gertrude E. 
Skelly Foundation and other long¬ 


standing endowments for nurses and 
other health professionals. 

The Quantum Foundation’s recent $ 1 
million award to PBCC and Florida 
Adandc University is the first to focus 
on recruiting and retaining faculty. 
The grant offers financial incendves to 
college nursing faculty for such activi¬ 
ties as mentoring at-risk students, get- 
dng articles published, and serving on 
research projects, effectively increasing 
the College’s nursing faculty salaries 
by $5,000 to $10,000 annually. 

PBCC is collaborating with Palm 
Healthcare to hire the faculty needed 
to establish a part-time 
weekend/evening nursing program. 
The registered nursing program is 
putting the lecture portions of its 
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PBCC’s Institute 
For Health 
Sciences trains 
students for 
these professions; 


Dental assisting 
Dental hygiene 
Dietetics 

Emergency medical 
technician (EMT) 
Massage therapy 
Medical assisting 
Medical coding 
Medical transcription 
Paramedic 

Patient care assisting 
Practical nursing 
Radiography 
Registered nursing 
Respiratory care 
Sonography 
Surgical technology 


Advanced technical 
certificates for nurses 
and radiographers 
Continuing workforce 
education for health 
professionals 







































venous therapy, 
among other duties. 
PBCC currendy has 
practical nursing 
programs in Lake 
Worth and Belle 
Glade and ofF-site at 
JFK Medical 
Center. 


^ Fran Gary, practical nursing professor, 

;;;in^rS:ts student in checking blood ^ SCJ 

pressure and respiration. ^ 

Practical nursing professor Shawn 
O'Connor^above 


“Their many skills make them a 
valued member of the team,” said 
Judy Bennett, program coordinator 
for the PGA and practical nursing 
programs. “The LPN delivers 
patient care under the supervision 
of the registered nurse.” 

PBGCs registered nursing program, 
while it offers a two-year degree, 
actually takes closer to three years 
because of the prerequisite courses 
required. PBCC has hundreds of 
students taking prerequisites for 
nursing, radiography and respiratory 
therapy every semester, Masella said. 

PBCC students seeking RN status 
will earn two-year associate in 
applied science degrees, which pre¬ 
pare them to take their registered 
nurse exam. Some students go 
direcdy to the bachelors in nursing 
(BSN) program at a university; 
those grads take the same exam as 


their two-year counter¬ 
parts. Local hospitals con¬ 
firm that RNs are RNs. 

Whether or not they have 
an associates degree or a 
bachelors degree, RNs are 
paid the same. 

“You do need a bachelors 
degree to get administra¬ 
tive positions,” Masella 
explained. “We always 
encourage them to keep going.” 

PBCC is the largest provider of 
health care professionals in Palm 
Beach County. It trains most of the 
nurses in the county, Masella said. 
With the programs emphasis on 
clinical experience at health care 
facilities, most of them are hired 
immediately after graduation, 
Rogers said, because they can 
“hit the ground running.” 

The college also offers continuing 
education courses for RNs, includ¬ 
ing advanced technical certificates 




in cardiovascular, perioperative, 
medical-surgical, community home 
health and critical care nursing. 
Beyond that is the masters of 
science in nursing (MSN) and even 
a doctoral program in nursing 
offered at universities. 

“I can’t think of a better time to 
be going into health care,” Masella 
said. “The opportunities are endless.” 


Cursing career path moves professionals 
>nward and upward 


Palm Beach Community College 


nurses education is never 
done. “We try to career 
them from day one. 
We tell them it’s lifetime 
aing,” said Joanne Masella, 
stered nursing program coordi- 
)r at Palm Beach Community 
lege. “Health care changes 
;r than we can write textbooks, 
aretty challenging to be a 
je.” 


lie last year, the number of 
1 graduates going on to the RN 
^ram doubled, said Jacqueline 
ers, associate dean of health 
ices. Through the Institute 
hlealth Sciences the College 
ganized its 16 allied health 
^rams to more clearly advise 
lents of the variety of career 
IS available to them. 

those interested in nursing, an 
y-level position may be a patient 
assistant (PCA), a two-and-a- 
month program. Next on the 
eer path” at PBCC is practical 
sing, a 13-month program. 

:tical nursing graduates who 
: their licensing exams become 
ised practical nurses (LPNs). 

"Is are bedside nurses who give 
c patient care and administer 
lications, treatments and intra¬ 
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PBCCs 

Medical 

Imaging 

Develops 

Success 

By Michelle Brown 


Y ou ve fractured your ankle doing 
something that lacked grace, and 
now, in the emergency room, you 
wait for someone to talce an X-ray 
of the damage. 

You probably wouldn’t notice the training, 
education and expertise that go into taking 
that picture, but Jacqueline Rogers would. As 
associate dean of health sciences at Palm Beach 
Community College, Rogers knows that many 
of the areas radiologic technologists, or radiog¬ 
raphers, are graduates of the Palm Beach 
Gardens-based medical imaging program that 
she oversees. And if she were under their care, 
she’d feel pretty good about it. 

“Many years ago, radiography was taught 
through on-the-job training, then came more 
formal training at the hospitals, and students 
earned certificates,” Rogers said. “Then the 
education became more centralized at technical 
schools or at community colleges. Some hospi¬ 
tal-based programs still exist, but students can 
receive the same training at PBCC for a much 
more reasonable cost. We offer a quality pro¬ 


gram with clinical affiliates throughout the 
county.” 

PBCC’s medical imaging programs include 
radiography (X-ray), sonography (the evaluation 
of the body’s soft tissue or ultrasound) and vari¬ 
ous areas of specialty, such as computed tomog¬ 
raphy (CT), magnetic resonance imaging 
(MRI) and cardiovascular interventional tech¬ 
nology (cath lab and angioplasty). Students 
seeking an A.S. degree in radiography are not 
required to have professional medical experi¬ 
ence, but those seeking an A.S. degree in the 
new sonography program must have worked in 
a health care occupation for at least two years. 
Certificates in specialized areas and continuing 
education courses allow medical professionals to 
attain a dual credential at PBCC, maldng them 
“worth their weight in gold,” Rogers said. 

A combination of forces have made skilled, cer¬ 
tified radiographers and sonographers extremely 
valuable - an aging population that demands 
more technologically advanced medical diag¬ 
nostics; a growing shift from hospitals to outpa¬ 
tient care, which includes imaging centers; 
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wer technologists due to retirement or career 
lange or a lack of specialized training and 
lucation. Thats where PBCC steps in. 


rue diagnostics: 
ssessing the problem, 
eveloping a cure 

zcording to the U.S. Department of Labors 
ccupational Oudook Handbook, the 
nployment of radiologic technologists and 
chnicians is expected to grow faster than the 
erage for all occupations through 2010. 

irbara O'Brien, manager of imaging services 
Good Samaritan Medical Center, already 
lows that. Good Samaritan is one of PBGCs 
isiness partners that made their personnel 
:eds known to the college. With assistance 
)m the medical community, PBCC responded 
^ renovating and expanding its radiography 
structional facility and introducing its sonog- 
phy program. Good Samaritan serves as 
zlinical site, where students learn through 
le-on-one tutelage with their instructor 
>w to operate the equipment and interact 
th patients. 

here is a nationwide shortage of radiography 
:hs,” O’Brien said. “We spend three times 
e money when we go to an agency for a new 
:h. A new graduate from PBCC costs about 
5.60 an hour. It’s $49.50 an hour for an 




agency tech. When we bring them in as a 
graduate, they can hit the ground running 
because they did their clinical with us. That 
makes it easier.” 

O’Briens position is representative of the local 
medical community, according to Vicki Shaver, 
PBCC professor and medical imaging chair¬ 
person. Dr. Shaver worked with the doctors, 
administrators, chairs and directors of medical 
centers from Boca Raton to Jupiter, as they 
weighed in on what they desired in radiogra¬ 
phy graduates. The medical business parmers 
were also instrumental in determining the 
equipment and features of the radiography 
facility renovation in 2003. 


processes and invested in the area. 

Opened in October 2003, the newly 
renovated medical imaging laboratory 
is located in the Lewis Center on the 
PBCC Palm Beach Gardens campus. 
The $500,000 project includes all 
new digital X-ray and ultrasound 
equipment that is becoming com¬ 
monplace in hospitals. The facility 
was designed with input from the 
hospital community, and several hos¬ 
pitals and businesses also donated 
equipment. Jupiter Medical Center 
donated X-ray cassettes, the Veteran’s 
Administration Hospital teamed with Fuji 
Corp. to donate computed radiography equip¬ 
ment and Philips Medical Group donated an 
ultrasound machine. 

“Our radiography facility has two beautiful 
X-ray rooms and the same kind of equipment 
you’d find from local hospitals,” Dr. Shaver 
said. “We also have a donated PACS [Picture 
Archiving and Communication System] from 
Fuji for electronic imaging. It’s like going from 
film to digital. Every station has a laptop; the 
students can study anatomy online, so when 
they hit the market for jobs, they are ready.” 


Since the beginning of PBCC’s radiography 
program in 1990, when it had 15 students, the 
medical community has been there, funding it 
for the first three years of operation. Now, the 
radiography program boasts 38 students, and 
the medical partners are reaping the benefits of 
technologists who trained on state-of-the-art 
equipment, familiar with hospital staff and 


Worth her weight in gold: 
Charlotte Yening 

Charlotte Vening hit that ground running and 
hasn’t stopped yet. At 23, Vening is a 2001 
PBCC graduate with a two-year degree in 
radiography and is a clinical instructor at 

continued on page 12 
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PBCC radiography student takes an 
X-ray at the training hospital. 


PBCC Medical Imaging Business 
Partnership Council 2004 


Boca Raton Community 
Hospital 

Columbia Hospital 

Concept Medical Diagnostic 
Center 


JFK Medical Center 
Jupiter Medical Center 

Palm Beach Gardens Medical 
Center 

Palms West Hospital 


Delray Open Diagnostic Center sl Mary's Hospital 


Glades General Hospital VA Medical Center 


Good Samaritan Hospital 


Hendry Regional Medical 
Center 


continued from page 11 

Good Samaritan, working for O’Brien. 
Vening decided upon a career in radiography 
through process of elimination — she wanted 
to work in a hospital, but didn’t want to be a 
nurse — and through word of mouth — the 
radiography program came highly recom¬ 
mended. 

Having never worked in a hospital before, 
Vening was doing her clinical training at 
Good Samaritan three weeks into her first 
semester. She spent three days a week in 
clinical training and two days a week in 
class. Being thrown into the professional 
environment quickly helped Vening decide 
that radiography was the career for her, but 
some of her classmates made other decisions 
just as fast. 

“I knew this is what I wanted to do. You put 
the things you learn in class to use right 
away. It puts things in perspective and makes 
it easier because you’re actually doing it,” 
Vening said. “But a couple of students 
dropped out because they knew it was not 
for them.” 

Vening spent her first year at St. Mary’s 
Medical Center, and then studied at Good 
Samaritan, where she was hired after gradua¬ 
tion and plans to build a career. She is cur¬ 
rently pursuing a bachelors degree in health 
administration at night, while instructing 
eight radiography students during the day. 


and staff to sit back and rest. Patty Braga, 
assistant professor of sonography at PBCC, 
has seen the field change 100 percent from 
when she entered it as a technician in the 
1970s. Though it’s been around for 25 years, 
sonography is still considered a “new” 
modality of radiography, and it is finding 
new applications in other medical fields, like 
veterinary medicine. 

Braga, who considers herself one of the orig¬ 
inal sonographers, said the technology has 
literally gone from black and white dots to 
three-dimensional images. “It’s phenomenal. 
We’re able to see more and more and diag¬ 
nose more and more,” she said. 

Looking beyond what can be diagnosed with 
an X-ray, PBCC is studying the feasibility of 
developing a nuclear medicine program. 
With nuclear imaging, a patient is injected 
with isotopes that reveal whether his or 
her organs are functioning properly. For 
example, if a person is experiencing renal 
failure, injected isotopes will not show up 
in the person’s kidneys under a special 
camera, Braga said. 

“It’s one more specialty for radiographers to 
help meet the shortage in the community,” 
said Rogers. “We’re working toward having a 
center of excellence for medical imaging at 
PBCC. Radiography, sonography and 
nuclear medicine would help us build this 
umbrella with three different modalities 
available to students.” 


“Our students tend to stay where they do 
their rotations,” said Dr. Shaver. “Our hospi¬ 
tal partners are immediately rewarded; they 
don’t see the shortage that others do. At 
Jupiter Medical Center, our graduates com¬ 
prise over 50 percent of the staff.” 

The next images come 
into focus 

Developing technologies and increasing 
patient and health care demands make it dif¬ 
ficult for the PBCC medical imaging faculty 


Job outlook: Excellent 

The demand for diagnostic imaging person¬ 
nel is expected to increase, according to the 
Florida Department of Labor statistics. 
Salary ranges for graduates of such programs 
vary by region. The registered technologist 
can expect to enter the job market in South 
Florida at approximately $25,000 to 
$35,000 per year, with increases based on 
experience and specialization up to $40,000 
or more. 



Biotechnology Buzz 

D alm Beach Community College is posi¬ 
tioned as a key player in the collabora¬ 
tive effort to meet work force training 
needs for the incoming Scripps Research 
Institute. 


Strengthening science programs and curricula 
to prepare students for further studies in 
biotechnology or biomedicine are the first 
steps. The College also is exploring the devel¬ 
opment of a new biotechnology program, 
working with a consortium consisting of 
Florida Atlantic University, PBCC and three 
other community colleges. 

Scripps, the world’s largest nonprofit biomed¬ 
ical research center, is establishing a major 
research campus in northwestern Palm Beach 
County that could eventually employ up to 
1,000 in mostly high-paying positions. 
Economic impact projections associated with 
the arrival of Scripps compare its magnitude to 
that of Disney or NASA, redefining this area as 
a biotechnology hotbed. 

Edward Willey, PBCC dean of academic 
affairs, points to “immense opportunities” for 
PBCC students to equip themselves to join a 
world-class research operation. “The key will 
be for PBCC to conduct a thorough curricu¬ 
lum review, comparing competencies to pro¬ 
jected job openings at Scripps and the antici¬ 
pated surrounding emerging industries,” 

Willey said. 

The educational partners already have held 
work sessions at PBCC with the goal of creat¬ 
ing a unified curriculum. PBCC also will work 
closely with the Palm Beach County School 
District, which plans to create two biotechnol¬ 
ogy career academies at area high schools. 
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OVING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


nstitute for Student 
Success launched 

ncreasing student retention and success 
through targeted support is the goal 
L of the new Palm Beach Community 
College Institute for Student Success. 

'he Institute was launched last fall through 
$1.7 million, Title III Strengthening 
istitutions grant from the U.S. 
department of Education. 

he institute is working to help students 
i^ercome barriers to their academic and 
ersonal success. One such barrier is the 
eed to take time-intensive remedial math 
Durses, and the College is developing 
udent-centered programs to help them build 
leir math skills. 

dditionally, Title III funds are being used to 
nplement developmental advising that assesses 
udents* career interests, diagnoses strengths and 
eaknesses and helps establish clear educational 
Dais. 


Ward touts ‘‘women 
nendly” workplace 

"Siting Palm Beach Community Colleges 
“women friendly” workplace and atmos¬ 
phere, the Chamber of Commerce of 
le Palm Beaches presented the College its 

“Athena Award” last fall. 


The award recognizes 
I PBCC s professional 
H 1 accomplishments, 

community service 
and unique initiatives 
to provide leadership 
opportunities for women. 

Among those efforts are the 
Colleges recruitment of 
women for top-level admin¬ 
istrative positions and its 
programs to help women 
id families overcome barriers to education, 
majority of PBCC s administrators, full-time 
culty and students are female. The College also 
IS been involved in numerous events and 
rvices in support of girls and women, 
eluding last years Sister-to-Sister 
immit, a day of networking, career 
ploration and other opportunities for 
nth-grade girls. 




2003 Athena Award 


Pruitt Plaza 


D uring the ribbon-cutting ceremony 

for the Education and Training Center 
in l.ake Worth last fall the College 
dedicated the plaza to State Sen. Ken Pruitt 
(shown left), Pruitts tireless efforts helped 
PBCC acquire the necessary funding for the 
center, which has a plaque naming the area 
the “Pruitt Plaza.” 


70th celebration a hit! 

A bout 500 alumni, students, faculty and 
staff celebrated Palm Beach Community 
^ JLCoIlege’s 70th anniversary last year on 
Nov. 6, 2003. 

The celebration featured an anthology of stories 
(below) from alumni and staff that traces the 
early beginnings of PBCC during the Great 
Depression through World War II, integration 
and Vietnam, to modern times. Handmade 
by fine arts students, the anthologies are still 
available for $ 15 by calling Prof Vernon Grant 
at (561) 868-3780 or by e-mail at 
grantv@pbcc.edu. 



70th Anniversary Anthoiogy 


Cultural Arts 

Palm Beach Community 
College has three great 
theaters for your enjoyment. 
For up-to-date listings, 
see the Web site: 
www.pbcc.edu/arts 



Dolly Hand 
Cultural Arts Center 


1977 College Drive 
Belle Glade 

561-993-1160 



Duncan Theatre 

4200 Congress Avenue 
Lake Worth 

561-868-3309 




Eissey Campus Theatre 

3160 PGA Boulevard 
Palm Beach Gardens 

561-207-5900 

Student Performances 

See PBGC’s talented students in action! 
Performances include Concert Band, Concert 
Chorus, the PBCC Troubadours, Cheese n 
Crackers Improv Comedy Troupe, Jazz Combos, 
12 O'clock Jazz Ensemble, Jazz Guitar Ensemble, 
Jazz Trombone Ensemble, the Tuesday Nite Big 
Band and the PBCC Players. 

Call the Humanities Department for performance 
dates and art exhibitions. (561) 868-3270 
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new 
student lounge 



)ENT ACTIVITY CENTER - ENTRANCE CANOP 
STUDENT DESIGN 



Richard Achang 


F or the first time, 

Pahn Beach 
Community College 
has built a structure 
designed by one of its archi¬ 
tecture students. PBCC grad 
Richard Achang, now a fourth-year architecture student at Florida 
Atlantic University, designed a canopy entrance over the doorway to 
the new Student Activities Center in Lake Worth as part of his PBCC 
“Architecture Design IV” class with Prof. Nick Markovich. 


Achang s modernistic design was developed from a combination of shapes 
suggesting a parachute, he said. “Its a structural element you see in a lot 
of modern buildings that doesn’t have a rigid feel and is soft to the eye. 
Years ftom now I can show my children and say, T put my stamp on this 
community.’” 


The canopy, made of corrugated metal roofing and trusses with support 
from concrete columns, was built by Catalftimo Construction Company. 



PBCC students also designed some of the artwork in the student lounge. 

Students in Prof. Vernon 
Grant’s “Design Fundamentals” 
class chose “a part of school life 
they felt good about and devel¬ 
oped abstract, semi-abstract or 
representational designs,” Grant 
said. Those designs were placed 
on panels to create a mural of 
student life by Ferrin Signs. 


Architect of Florida's 
^ system hails from 


Little did James L. Wattenbarger know 
when he graduated from Palm Beach 
Junior College in 1941 that he would 
become known as “the father of Florida’s com¬ 
munity college system” or that one of his prize 
students would be the future president of his 
alma mater. He recalls “a magnificent faculty 
of really outstanding people” who provided 
him with an education he otherwise could 
not have afforded, a fact that would profoundly 
influence his life’s direction. 

The young Floridian made such an impression 
on PBCC’s co-founder, Howell Watkins, that 
Watkins asked him to write the junior college 
section of a report to the state legislature when 
Wattenbarger was a graduate student at the 
University of Florida. 

Wattenbarger’s report included recommenda¬ 
tions from his master’s thesis, which were used 
in the 1947 law that amended the structure 
for establishing public two-year colleges in 
Florida. Ten years later, the gist of his Ph.D. 
dissertation became “the master plan” for the 
development of Florida’s community college 
system. The master plan envisioned 28 com¬ 
munity colleges within commuting distance 
of every citizen in Florida. 

“The basis for creating community colleges 
was to give everyone an opportunity for higher 
education,” Dr. Wattenbarger explained. 
“Although the bill had no time frame, the 
enthusiasm was so great that Florida had 28 
community colleges by 1968.” 

The master plan was developed over two years 
by “The Community College Council” and 
directed by Wattenbarger. It emphasized local 
control, low tuition and an open door policy 
(a high school diploma or GED only was 
required for admittance) to provide Floridians 
with second, third and even fourth chances. 
Dr. Wattenbarger recommended that com¬ 
munity colleges offer not only the first two 
years of college, but also job training and other 1 
educational services. 1 

“Dr. Wattenbarger is grounded in wanting to j 
do the right thing and is very much an egali- 1 
tarian,” said Dennis Gallon, Ph.D., president J 
of Palm Beach Community College, and one I| 
of Wattenbarger’s former doctoral students. V 
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munity College; Catherine Cornelius, who 
retired in 2002 from the presidency of South 
Florida Community College; and PBCC s own 
Dennis Gallon. 

As the author of numerous boolts and articles 
on tlie history and financing of community 
colleges, Dr. Wattenbargefs influence extends 
beyond Florida. Hes been a consultant devel¬ 
oping plans for community colleges in 30 states. 
Higher education professionals, state legisla¬ 
tors and community leaders refer to Watten- 
barger as 'a legend” and “an icon.” For his 
part, Wattenbarger believes that one of his great¬ 
est contributions occurred at the national level, 
while working with the American Association 
of Community Colleges to expand nursing and 
dental hygiene programs. 

“Community colleges are the ideal place 
for training nurses and dental hygienists,” he 
said. “It s one of the great things community 
colleges have done.” 

Dr. Wattenbarger is now retired, but still main¬ 
tains involvement in the states two-year col¬ 
leges as the editor of “Visions,” a publication 
by the Florida Association of Community 
Colleges. It was his vision and leadership abil¬ 
ities that made Florida the first state to adopt 
a plan to develop community colleges near 
every citizen, Dr. Henderson said. 

“Jims integrity, honesty and intelligence 
allowed that to come to pass. His master 
plan became a model for the nation.” 






iimunitv CQ mae 


!e had this dream to ensure that all indi- 
jiials have access to an education and saw 
I community college as a vehicle to make 
it happen at the postsecondary level. So 
people would take on a project of that 
Ignitude in their dissertations. He created 
r logistics and infrastructure for this new 
acation provider for Florida.” 

e 1957 master plan mandated that com- 
mity colleges eventually begin a separate 
srence from K-12 programs and established 
j Division of Community Colleges within 
r state Department of Education. Dr. Wat- 
ibarger was the logical choice to direct it. 

! hired fellow PBJC alum Lee Henderson, 
.D. (class of *42) as his assistant director, 
jO replaced him in 1967. 

was a joy working with Jim,” Dr. Hen- 
[son recalled. “We were on the same wave 
Igth, so it was more of a partnership. Back 
^n, the community college was an idea whose 
ie had come, so we didn t have to do much 
)moting — just running to keep up.” 


The pair set standards that would avoid polit¬ 
ical appointments and pushed for communi¬ 
ty college presidents to have doctoral degrees. 
Later, as an education professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida, Dr. Wattenbarger established 
the Institute for Higher Education to provide 
advice, research and in-service training to com¬ 
munity colleges. He spent 24 years teaching 
in UFs doctoral program, and at least 35 of 
his students have become presidents, deans, 
and other top ranking community colleges 
leaders. Just a few of his doctoral prot^gds are 
Robert W. Judson, Jr., president of Pasco-Her- 
nando Community College; Willis Holcombe, 
recently retired president of Broward Com¬ 


Alumni L 

Corner 
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Sixteen years ago. Deb Rouse was juggling full-time 
college study, three part-time jobs and being a 
single mom to three young boys. No child support 
was coming in, and money was tight. 


“It was very difficult to keep the lights on, 
much less pay for tuition. I had child care and 
all of those other issues to deal with so I was 
maxed out,” she recalled recently. 

With help from Palm Beach Community 
Colleges Crossroads program, $1,300 worth of 
scholarships through the PBCC Foundation and 
other financial aid. Rouse was able to complete 
in one year the associate in arts degree that she 
had pursued off and on for years. After graduat¬ 
ing from PBCC in 1988, she transferred to 
Florida Adantic University where she completed 
her bachelors degree in business administration. 

“I wouldn’t have been successful had it not been 
for the assistance of the scholarships and the 
support of Crossroads,” said Rouse, who is now 
vice president of quality assurance for 
Consumer Credit Counseling Service in West 
Palm Beach. 

“Without the education and opportunity that 
opened up for me, my childrens lives would be 
much different. Its not just the one life you 
impact. My change in circumstances affected 


their lives, too,” said Rouse, whose sons are now 
19, 21 and 29, including one who currently is 
enrolled at PBCC. 

The Crossroads scholarship, set up for those in 
the displaced homemaker program, is among 94 
scholarship funds that the Foundation adminis¬ 
ters to help students finance and complete their 
education. More than half of those funds are 
endowed. The others are annual scholarships 
that rely on continuous yearly donations. 

The Foundation helps nearly 500 students each 
year through scholarships. Last year it awarded 
$335,698. “Raising funds for scholarships is one 
of our primary purposes for existence,” said 
Rick Schuster, executive director of the 
Foundation. “Its one of the most important 
things we do. Just because our tuition is low 
doesn’t mean everyone can afford to go to 
school. The federal Pell grant program does not 
cover all students. Privately funded financial 
aid is essential. The state of Florida encourages 
private philanthropy by matching gifts for 
scholarships dollar for dollar.” 


cholarships 
provide just-in- 
time boost, 
lifelong payoff 

3y Tabatha B. McDonald 
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Deb Rouse, vice president 
of quality assurance for 
Consumer Credit 
Counseling (far left) and 
PBCC Prof. Gracelyn Stuart 
both say that without 
the scholarships they 
received through the 
PBCC Foundation they 
would not have furthered 
their education. 


Helping hand for career-changers 

Steve Stoddart can attest to the impact of 
scholarship assistance. He says the $2,200 
scholarship he received from the Lost Tree 
Charitable Foundation through the PBCC 
Foundation could not have come at a better 
rime. After being laid off from U.S. Food 
Service, where he had worked for 11 years, he 
received assistance from the Workforce 
Development Center to retrain for another 
career. The center helped him with his college 
expenses to pursue an associate in science 
degree in respiratory therapy, but he says he 
didn’t realize that it only paid for one year. 
Thanks to the Lost Tree scholarship, he was 
able to complete the degree and launch his new 
career. 

“The scholarship came at the appropriate time, 
and it made a significant impact as far as my 
tuition,” said Stoddart, who received his degree 
from PBCC in May 2002. Now, he works 
through an agency as a respiratory therapist at 
Good Samaritan, St. Marys and Palms West 
hospitals. Thus, the aid he received continues 
to benefit residents seeking health care services 
in this community. 

Wings for high aspirations 

Gracelyn Stuart is a certified public account¬ 
ant, an accounting professor at PBCC in Boca 
Raton and a proud PBCC alumna. Had it not 
been for the three scholarships she received 
through the Foundation, she would not have 


pursued a higher degree after receiving an asso¬ 
ciate in arts degree from PBCC in 1983. 


The Grenada native who had come to the 
United States to look for work and opportuni¬ 
ties was not even aware that scholarships were 
available. Harris McGirt, who was dean of stu¬ 
dent services at PBCC in Boca Raton, told her 
about various transfer scholarships she should 
pursue through the Foundation because of her 
excellent grades: the Loy Anderson 
Memorial Business Scholarship, an 
Academic Acliievement Scholarship 
and the Graduating Sophomore 
Scholarship. 


“Without the education and opportunity 
that opened up for me, my children’s lives would 
be much different. It’s not just the 


“When I started at PBCC my intent was 
to get a two-year degree to become a book¬ 
keeper. Without those scholarships I would not 
have continued on to FAU,” said Stuart, who 
holds a bachelor’s degree in business adminis¬ 
tration and two master’s degrees in accounting 
and taxation from FAU. 


one life you impact....’’ 

Deb Rouse 


The Foundation is working to boost the num¬ 
ber of endowed scholarship funds and other 
annual fund donors to help more students. 

“If we help them meet their basic needs and 
reduce the need for students to rely on loans so 
they don’t graduate in debt, then we’ve done 
our job,” Schuster said. R 
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Karen T. Marcus 

Commissioner, 

Palm Beach County 


l?ANDY Johnson 

CEO, Communications by 
Johnson, riviera Beach 


Delsa R. Bush 

Police Chief, 
West Palm Beach 


Rod Smith 

Senator, Florida 
District 14 



Fulfilling Dreams 


F or over 70 years the graduates of Palm Beach Community College have 

been shaping the future in Palm Beach County, Florida and the nation. Our 
distinguished alumni point to PBCC as the place where they built the foundation 


PBCC Locations 

PBCC at Belle Glade 

1977 College Drive 

PBCC at Boca Raton 

3000 Saint Lucie Avenue 

PBCC at Lake Worth 

4200 Congress Avenue 


for their careers, receiving both the practical knowledge and inspiration they needed 
to fulfill their dreams. Perhaps you are a success story that we haven't heard? 


PBCC at Palm Beach Gardens 

3160 PGA Boulevard 


Please contact us at crmarket@pbcc.edu. 


561-967-PBCC 


(OntSCt friends 



^alm Beach Community College 
’ollege Relations and Marketing 
?00 Congress Avenue 
ake Worth, FL 33461-4796 
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